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A Safe Investment 


Why not invest your money where 
you will receive a fair return while 
you live, and where, after you are 
gone, it will be safe from contests and 
devoted to a cause near to your heart? 
Write for particulars of the Annuity 
plans of either The American Humane 
Education Society or of The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 180 Longwood 
Avenue, Boston. 
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Our Dumb Animals, 1932, bound volume 
Our Dumb Animals, January to Decem- 
ber, 1929, and 1931, bound in cloth, 
Colored Posters, 17x 28 ine hes, with 
attractive pictures and verses, six in 
the set $1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 614x336. "$0. 50 per 100 
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About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents; paper, 20 cts. 
The Shame of it—Mutilating the horse 
by setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley’s 
protest against this cruelty for fash- 


ion’s sake. Four illus., 4 pp. aga Free 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis ‘Hy. 

Rowley $0.30 per 100 
Horse Book, 32 pp., ets. 

each, or 


The Horse—Treatment of ’ Sores, Dis- 


Humane Education Leaflet, 
The Horse’s Prayer 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow = 

About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ....... small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ..... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card . $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease’ .60 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4 .50 “ “ 
What the Chained Dog Says ........... -50 ssf 


About the Bird 


The Trial of the Birds, play .......... $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. and2 .50 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........ me or, oe 
The Air-gun and the Birds 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease $0. 60 per 100 
A Letter to Owners of Cats .......... 
The Cat in Literature ................ 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... .50 “ 
“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. per 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 

pp., special ... boards, 50 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 ets. ..paper, 7 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
Jack London Club Poster, 22 x 32 inches 

one for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or 

more . each, 10 ets. 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. - 44 per 100 
What is the Jack London RE 


Foreword from “Michael Brother of 

Jerry” * 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. a 1.00 “* 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 1.00 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Ani- 

mals 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 


Animals 


About Other Animals—Continued 
$0.50 por 100 
Why the Toad is so Useful 30“ « 


Humane Education 


The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
SS Re eee 12 cents each ; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 
illus. .. .. .15 cents each ; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp. 
15 cents each ; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 


Humane Education—for Parents and 

Picture Lesson Cards, each, 10 cts., set 

“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants ........ each, 25 ets, 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placards ........ each, 3 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

Rowley ..... .cloth, 35 cts. ; paper, 15 cts, 
Friends and Helpers 


"(selections for 
school use), Sarah J. Eddy ........... cloth, 96 ets. 
Animals as Seen by the Poets, Guy 
Richardson, 32 pp. ...... cloth, 35 cts. ; paper, 10 ets. 
Address to Boston Public Schools ...... “ = per 100 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals ........ 
The B—K—-T—A Club, play .. .3 ets. each; pa for 25¢. 
Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each; six for 25c. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 
play . .3 ets. each; six for 15 ets. 
Friends and Fur and Feather, play, 
3 cts. each, ten for 25 cts. 
Humane Day in Schools, with class-room 
Exercises for Humane Day, 22006 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 3 cts.each;1.50 “ “ 
Our Little Brothers and Sisters, sermon 


for boys and girls, by Dr. Jefferson, 

Humane Education, ‘What to Teach and 

mow to Tepes Tt... 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty . 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 

A Talk with the Teacher .............. nm 
The Coming Education ................ 30 


Our Love for Animals, 

address 
A Festival of Tender Mercies 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three 
styles—Band of ee Humane So- 
ciety, or S. P. C. $1.00 per 100 

Buttons—white star _ blue ground ‘with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 


a short radio 
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Songs of Happy Life, with Music, Ss. 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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The day of the cruel steel trap is doomed. 
This reproach to any people permitting it 
all decent men and women will, sooner or 
later, refuse to tolerate. Time has cut out 
of the statute books of many a state and 
nation their sanctions of even greater cruel- 
ties. 


A few years ago no one thought a law 
could be secured in Massachusetts or New 
York forbidding the cropping of dogs’ ears; 
and now Pennsylvania has followed with a 
similar law. Public sentiment made pos- 
sible the law. It will yet deal with the tor- 
turing steel trap in the same way. 


If only Victor Hugo’s great prophecy 
might come true before this century dies: 


In the Twentieth Century war will be 
dead, hatred will be dead, dogmas will be 
dead; man will live. He will possess some- 
thing higher than all these—a great coun- 
try, the whole earth; and a great hope, the 
whole heaven. 


The Bill We Lost 


UR Bill before the Massachusetts Legis- 

lature to stop the keeping of captive 
animals at roadside places, such as gas sta- 
tions, lunch houses and amusement resorts, 
was turned down by the committee to which 
the Bill was submitted. We had every rea- 
son to believe from what the committee told 
us that the Bill would be sent to the Legis- 
lature with a favorable report. It was an- 
other disappointment. The Legislature of 
the past two or three years seems to be com- 
posed largely of men who have little inter- 
est in animal welfare. We suggest to our 
more than 25,000 readers in Massachusetts 
that before the next election they ask their 
candidate for a place at the State House 
how he will vote on legislation for the pro- 
tection of animals. We shall try for our 
Bill another year, of course. We were even 
more surprised that the Governor should 
sign this Bill which defied the great popu- 


lar vote than that the Legislature should 
pass it. 


Our Anti-Steel Trap Law 


HE action of the Massachusetts Legis- 

lature in passing an act to amend the 
Anti-Steel-Trap Law, which was signed by 
the Governor on May 16, is a challenge to the 
humane people of this State, particularly to 
every animal welfare organization. Through 
our united efforts, we secured the adoption 
of this humane law by one of the largest 
majorities ever given a question on the bal- 
lot, a majority of 327,000. Six hundred and 
six thousand voters favored that law, and 
now, in less than three years of its opera- 
tion, it has been amended in a manner that 
destroys its effectiveness. 

Meeting this challenge, practically all 
the societies concerned in the protection of 
animals in Massachusetts assembled at 
Boston, May 25, and unanimously voted to 
attach a referendum to the amended law, 
to again place it on the ballot, in the 1934 
state election. It is necessary that we file 
15,000 signatures of voters with the Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth by the middle 
of this coming August. Upon the success- 
ful completion of this first step, the 
amended law becomes automatically sus- 
pended until the voters have an opportunity 
to accept it or reject it. 

Our faith in the justice of this law is 
stronger than ever before. It was succeed- 
ing admirably, and in another year or two 
it would have become impregnable. The 
Legislature and the Governor succumbed to 
the organized efforts of the hunters, the 
fur trade and a handful of farmers, con- 
temptuously setting aside the great popu- 
lar verdict given in the 19380 election, pre- 
sumably upon the assumption that the hu- 
mane forces are unorganized and incapable 
of resenting through effective political ac- 
tion the injustice thrust upon them. The 
filing of the referendum petition is our an- 
swer to that assumption. We believe we 
shall again have a majority of the voters 
with us, but let us not deceive ourselves— 
it is going to be a hard campaign to win. 
This time we must win with a “no” vote, 
which is always more difficult than with a 
“ves,” 


Every humanely inclined person who 


would like to aid this great cause, either by 
securing signatures of voters to the peti- 
tion or by contributing money, is urged to 
communicate at once with the Humane 
Trapping Council, 5 Park Square, Boston, 
or, if our members prefer and are willing 
to solicit names or to contribute, they may 
send their replies directly to the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
and we will see that their communication is 


turned over to the Humane Trapping 
Council. 


Chained by the Roadside 


O, they are not always chained. Not 
at the leg of every one rattles the 
iron fetter. Some are shut up in narrow 
cages for curious eyes to stare at, left, for 
the most part, to pace back and forth with- 
in their comfortless prison home. But all 
are prisoners. All taken from their open 
world of forest, field and stream where the 
Giver of life had placed them, making them 
free to come and go, to seek their food in 
nature’s way, to play and mate with their 
kind, to rear their young.. Who can tell? 
Do memories come back to them of. days of 
freedom and of such happiness as bird and 
beast may know before man caught them 
with his cunning and made them captives? 
You have seen them, these prisoners of 
the roadside, now at some one’s gasoline 
station, now at some lunch stand, where 
they are kept to attract attention in the 
hope that passers by, seeing them, may stop 
and buy whatever the roadside merchant 
(?) may have for sale. 


How amusing, Heaven save the Mark! to 
certain fathers and mothers to buy a bottle 
of ginger ale and let the little folks see the 
bear seize it with his paws and drink! How 
entertaining to show the children the chat- 
tering monkey hopping about in his cage 
or putting out his almost human hand for 
nut or other bit of food! 

Who that has stopped and watched these 
unhappy victims of man’s skill to trap and 
capture, noticed the sad and hopeless look 
in their eyes, has failed to see, if there is 
a trace of humaneness in his soul, that 
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cruelty is here in one of its many heart- 
less forms? 

“Oh yes,” some one says, as is said of the 
captive animals in the zoo, “how much bet- 
ter off these creatures than in their native 
haunts. Here they are no longer exposed 
to the perils of the wild and-are fed and 
cared for.” Suppose it is true—(often it 
is anything but true, for too often they are 
neglected, badly fed and _ ill-treated)—let 
us not forget that, like captives of the 
zoo, they are prisoners. Gild your prison 
and mine with finest gold if in prison you 
must put us, feed us with choicest foods. 
Would those gilded bars break the longing 
of our natures for freedom, even freedom 
to seek our own food, be it of the poorest, 
and run our chances of hunger and attack? 

Thousands pass these wayside places in- 
dignant and repelled by the sight of the 
unhappy victims of man’s indifference to 
suffering. Some day enough public opinion 
will be aroused to force the legislators of 
our several states to banish from our high- 
ways these sad sights. Let us not talk of 
beautifying our great thoroughfares until 
we free them from signs worse than all ad- 
vertisements—the signs of cruelty. 


Another Vicious Picture 


New Orleans, La., May 21, 1933 
Editor, Our Dumb Animals: 

If space permits, allow the undersigned to 
comment on an incident in a recent motion 
picture, called “Sport Thrills,” with a well- 
known radio announcer doing the talking. 

A hunter kills a 1,200-pound bull moose 
and every person who saw the kill will agree 
that it was just like going in a field and 
shooting a fenced-in tame cow. As _ the 
moose fell dead the announcer referring to 
the killer, said: “He gets the nickel cigar! 

Such scenes should not be shown. 

JOHN T. MENDES 


Join the Jack London Club 


The vicious and cruel exploitation of animals 
can be boycotted from the public stage. 

Send your name for enrolment to Our Dumb 
Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 


THREE OF A KIND 


Another sample of the photographic work of Mr. E. D. 
Putnam, Antrim, N. H., to whom we are indebted for the 
pleasing frontispiece on this month’s cover, and the pic- 


ture of the kittens on page 109. 
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The Gentle Puma 


FRANK WAIT HANFORD 


sometimes called, is undoubtedly one 

of the most maligned of all the so-called 
savage beasts. Many of the early day 
writers, more anxious to shoot than study 
the animal, delighted in describing its feroc- 
ity and innate savagery, yet as a matter of 
fact there has never been an authenticated 
case of a puma actually taking a human life. 

This fact, on the other hand, has led 
others to claim that the animal, unlike the 
other members of the cat family, is by na- 
ture cowardly. 

Both of these suppositions have been prov- 
ed to be wrong. The puma could not be 
cowardly, for in South America where it 
abounds, it seeks out and attacks its heredi- 
tary enemy, the ferocious jaguar, at every 
opportunity and is almost always the victor, 
in spite of the fact that the latter animal 
is both larger and heavier. The truth is 
that the animal does not attack man 
because it is afraid of him but because it 
is actually a friend of man. Mr. W. H. 
Hudson, the famous naturalist, on a trip 
to South America, not only proved this 
conclusively but found out that it will not 
even defend itself against man. 

This mysterious, gentle instinct of this 
member of the usually ungentle species, 
has caused the gauchos of the great plains 
of the Argentine to christen it “Amigo del 
christiano,” friend of man. In fact, it is 
considered so harmless that it is even 
thought perfectly safe for small children 
to sleep out on the plains at night. 

Many stories are told of this strange 
quality of the animal. In one of them a 
young Englishman, who had gone to South 
America to live when quite young, told of 
once killing a puma but declared afterwards 
he would never kill another. 

He had been out looking for stray cattle 
with another gaucho when they came across 
a puma sitting with its back against a 
large boulder. To their surprise the animal 
did not move as they ap- 
proached, even remaining 
motionless as they threw a 
lasso around its neck. The 
Englishman then dismounted 
and drawing his knife, ad- 
vanced to kill it. The poor 
beast seemed to divine his 
intentions, for as he drew 
near it began to tremble and 
whine in a pitiful manner, 
yet made not the slightest 
attempt to defend itself. 
The man nerved himself to 
do the deed as it sat unre- 
sisting before him but after- 
wards said he felt like a 
murderer—that it filled him 
with greater remorse than 
anything he had ever done. 

Another true incident well 
—. worth recording, relates to 
-= a party of hunters who had 
¢ ridden out in quest of game 
and on their return found 
the horse of one of the mem- 
bers already there but its 
master missing. A_ search 
was instituted the following 
morning and the man was 


T HE puma, or lion of America, as it is 


eventually found lying on the ground in a 
clump of brush, with a broken leg. He 
told a most interesting story of how, as 
darkness approached, a large puma ap- 
peared and sat on its haunches a short dis- 
tance away. It made no attempt to move 
nearer, in fact seemed not to notice him at 
all. As evening came on, the animal grew 
restless, frequently leaving and then re- 
turning until at last it stayed away so 
long, he thought it had left for good. 

Shortly afterwards there came the fear- 
some roar of a savage jaguar and the man 
gave himself up for lost. As he waited in 
horror he was conscious of a rustling in 
the brush close by and then saw the out- 
line of the puma’s body as it crept stealthily 
in the direction of the jaguar. 

The next instant there came the snarls 
and growls of the two animals locked in 
mortal combat. This lasted some minutes 
and then came silence. The jaguar had been 
beaten off. Hardly, however, had the man 
finished congratulating himself on his 
lucky escape when the jaguar returned and 
the battle was renewed. This happend 
several times during the course of the night, 
but on each occasion the puma was the 
victor. With the coming of daylight the 
sounds of conflict ceased, but when the man 
looked around for a glimpse of the puma, 
he found that his faithful protector, as well 
as the jaguar, had vanished. 


Tigers not Man-Eaters 
L. E. EUBANKS 


NOWN to be particularly ferocious 

in conflict with other wild animals, 
the tiger is commonly regarded as highly 
dangerous to man. But there is little to 
confirm this popular impression. Those 
who have been in position to know say that 
it is rare indeed for a tiger to attack a 
person without strong provocation. One of 
the best-known explorers of the Malay 
Peninsula tells of coming suddenly upon a 
tigress and her two cubs. 

There is only one type of man-eating 
tiger—those who have tasted human flesh 
through a hunger necessity; and they do 
not usually last long, for they are hunted 
down and killed by government order. 

It is significant that almost invariably 
these man killers are old tigers, too feeble 
or too much maimed from years of forest 
conflicts with other wild creatures to secure 
food as they did when young and strong. 
The able-bodied tiger prefers to go after 
a deer, but that often requires more speed, 
endurance and pluck than the old fellow 
has; so, in the extremes of hunger, he fin- 
ally pulls down some native, and is then 
called a man-eater. 

Every wild animal has its favorite food, 
and I doubt that in any case human flesh 
is the natural preference. Only the occa- 
sional animal, whose appetite has been per- 
verted as described, would ever “special- 
on man’s flesh. 

Further, we have the fact that virtually 
all animals fear man—possibly as man 
fears them. A man would rather fight any 
other man than mix, unarmed, with a tiger; 
and I suspect that a tiger would rather 
fight his own kind than attack a man. 
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creatures that you love? That is a 

question that has always puzzled me, 
and the more I have thought of it, the more 
involved it has become. The only answer I 
have been able to find is this: Perhaps you 
can’t love him, but you needn’t hate him. 

I know cat lovers that hate dogs, and bird 
lovers that hate cats. They believe they are 
justified in destroying cats because they kill 
song-birds, asserting that the birds destroy 
harmful insects and so have a great utili- 
tarian as well as an esthetic value, while 
the cat has none. Of course that is true 
(unless the cat is a mouser), but it is not 
the real reason for their attitude. It is, 
to be honest, because they have a natural 
liking for birds and a dislike for cats. 
You never hear a lover of cats talk that 
way. He saves the birds, if he can, but not 
by slaying cats. 

It is a curious fact that the amateur orni- 
thologist is very often a person who cares 
very little about animals. For the sake of 
the birds that he loves and admires and 
studies he aligns himself, tacitly or actively, 
against all possible enemies of the birds. 
The proponents of the steel trap have been 
quick to take advantage of this prejudice 
and have been spreading insidious and effec- 
tive propaganda which purports to prove 
that where anti-steel-trap laws are in force, 
predatory animals have increased in num- 
bers and song and game birds have shown 
a decrease. This propaganda the enthusi- 
astic bird lover often appears ready to ac- 
cept without examination. I do not believe 
it can be proved, but, even if it were true, 
there is still the question of whether the 
fox hasn’t as much right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness as the quail. 

It is all very puzzling and complex, and I 
do not think it can be settled satisfactorily 
if we allow our prejudices to have control. 
There may be times when it is necessary to 
destroy one form of life to save another, 
but it must be done humanely and without 
rancor. You may differ with me in the 
conclusions I reach, and one of us is as 
likely to be right as the other, but if you 
act through hatred of any creatures, you 
are, ipso facto, wrong. 

We praise the birds for devouring insects. 
Did it ever occur to you to put yourself in 
the place of the insect? If your answer is 
that you sacrifice the lower form of life to 
the higher, you may not care to be reminded 
that the cat is, biologically, a higher form 
than the bird. Or, perhaps you are proud 
of your cat or your terrier because of the 
rodents he destroys. How would you like 
to be the rodent? No, the question is not a 
simple one, and I don’t think any enthusi- 
ast has ever offered a satisfactory answer. 
Probably, in our present state of limited 
wisdom, we shall have to continue the de- 
struction of certain forms of life, but let 
it be done with regret, not with gloating. 

I confess that I am not exempt from the 
common error—if error it be—when it 
comes to rats and mice. We cannot have 
them in our house and they must be de- 
Stroyed. They are destructive and very 
probably they are a menace to health. So 
we set traps to catch them. I do not do 
this joyfully, however, little as I love a rat. 


Or you love an animal that kills 


OUR DUMB 
A Word for Whitefoot 


WALTER A. DYER 


When I hear a trap 
sprung I hasten to it 
at once, and if the 
poor victim is. still 
alive, into a pail of 
water he goes with 
all possible dispatch. 
He shall not suffer 
torment if I can help 
it, even if he is a 
rat. 

This trap setting 
business has given me 
some unhappy mo- 
ments. Once I caught 
a young chipmunk in 
a rat trap which I 
set in the woodshed. 
The sight of his beau- 
tiful little striped 
body gave me a dis- 
tinct shock. But that 
was illogical. The 
chipmunk is the rat’s 
cousin. 

But it is in the 
autumn when the field 
mice come into the 
house that I am most often troubled. They 
are clever little fellows, and when I find the 
bait gone repeatedly from a rat trap, I 
know it is whitefoot that has turned the 
trick. But there is a lady in my house who 
refuses to harbor them in her pantry, and 
so whitefoot must suffer the same fate as 
his kinsman, the little gray house mouse. 

I love this handsome little fellow, though 
I am obliged to take action against him. 
Fortunately, he lives for the most part in 
the woods and fields where he has nothing 
to fear from me. The white-footed mouse, 
called also the deer mouse and the wood 
mouse (Peromyscus leucopus), is a beauti- 
ful long-tailed rodent measuring a little 
less than seven inches over all when full 
grown. He is a lovely brownish fawn color, 
shading to very dark on the back, with 
pure ermine-white underparts and legs. He 
is particularly beautiful in winter when his 
fur is long and thick and bright. He has 
big crinkled ears and large, bright, black 
eyes. 

He lives in summer in all sorts of places. 
I find him in the open fields and in the 
woods and he loves our stone-walls. He 
seldom comes near the house or barn until 
his natural food gets scarce. In summer he 
sometimes takes possession of the deserted 
nests of song-birds, and for winter he builds 
a snug nest for himself and his family in 
holes in trees, in old woodchuck burrows, 
and in various other places both above 
ground and below. 

The whitefoot shares with the red squir- 
rel his evil reputation as a robber of bird’s 
nests. Very likely this is deserved, though 
I have never observed any evidence of it. 
For the most part he lives on seeds, small 
nuts, berries, and grain. He loves rose hips, 
spruce and hemlock seeds, and black alder 
berries. He devours quantities of weed 
seeds and serves to some extent as a scav- 
enger. He undoubtedly has his economic 


value and I believe he does more good than 
harm. 


Like the red squirrel he is a partial hiber- 
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nator and lays up stores of nuts and seeds 
for winter use, but he does not remain in 
his den for long at a time. You will find 
him out in almost any weather. His habits 
are largely nocturnal and he is preyed upon 
by owls, particularly in winter when he is 
conspicuous on the moonlit snow. 

Occasionally I have found in a woodpile 
or elsewhere a soft ball of grass, string, 
feathers, and thistledown. This is the nest 
the mother whitefoot constructs in hidden 
places when she bears her young. I found 
her with her little family once, in just such 
a nest, between two boards on top of a box 
in the barn. I removed the upper board, 
not suspecting their presence, and there 
they lay, the gentle little mother and five 
tiny suckling infants. She scarcely moved 
and I saw no fear in her eyes. Was it con- 
fidence in me, or sheer bravery, or was she 
merely dazed by the sudden light? Gently 
I replaced the board and went my way. 

On winter mornings I sometimes find 
whitefoot’s lacy little tracks on the snow— 
as pretty a design as you will find in na- 
ture. I believe they come out to dance and 
play in the starlight, though I have never 
caught them at it. Perhaps fairies come to 
play with them. And then sometimes I find 
marks of sweeping wings at the end of 
the dainty trail, and I know that a tragedy 
has been enacted there. 

Well, life is full of tragedies for the little 
creatures of the wild. They are born to die 
and to feed one another. It is the law of 
nature, and impotent man can scarcely hope 
to do much to counteract it. Indeed, he must 
at times play a murderous part himself. 
But for the sake of his own soul, let him 
do it with justice and humanity, and add no 
more to the sum of terror and torture in 
the world than he can help. 

Beavers are clever engineers, often recog- 
nizing a principle used by human engi- 
neers when they select a stream indicating 
periodic floods and use the crescent form 
of construction with the convex upstream. 
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Epitor’s Note: 

The only regret that anyone can feel at a return 
of the horse to something like his férmer status is 
that he might again suffer the ill-treatment which 
was often his former lot, growing out of overloading 
and improper care. There is little question, however, 
that he will ever be asked to do anything like the 
amount of that tremendously heavy work now done by 
the great motor trucks, especially in the hauling of 
coal and other excessively heavy material. 


ENAISSANCE of the Horse is wit- 

nessed in the steady “back to the 

land” movement now under way in 
numerous localities, whereas in the Pacific 
Northwest, with its fertile valleys for dairy- 
ing, berrying, raising produce and general 
farming, the horse accompanies man in his 
return from cities to the soil. 

Thousands of jobless are forsaking the 
congested communities for sustaining acre- 
age and even large-scale farming outside 
the cities of their distress, and to aid in 
this movement, do the plowing and various 
chores about the farm, the horse again 
comes into his own as Nature’s right-hand 
animal and man’s best friend in need. 

Horses in the past two years of this de- 
pression have re-appeared with constant 
frequency on many outlying farms through- 
out the country. There they help the farmer 
help himself in this period of economic 
extremity. Government statistics estimate 
for the first of the current year that there 
were 12,163,000 horses on farms; and the 
demand grows steadily stronger as 1933 
progresses. 

It behooves, therefore, those now relying 
upon a veritable savior of the soil to learn 
more thoroughly how to appreciate an ani- 
mal giving him a new lease of life, how to 
be kind; how to feed and care for him as 
an individual, exercise him properly with- 
out strain, and tend him carefully in ill- 
ness. The horse may yet perform a greater 
service in putting more generally the “kind” 
back once more in mankind. 

The same as man, he requires his three 
square meals a day, munching breakfast, 
dinner and supper at regular intervals— 
with the largest meal in the evening. Where 
a horse may be properly fed on twelve 
pounds of oats, barley and corn a day, and 
fourteen pounds of hay, the latter as a rule 
is not usually fed in the morning. Three 
pounds of grain may compose the break- 
fast, four at noon, and five at night. Bran 
a couple of times a week is also fed stabled 
horses, and a lump of rock salt is kept for 
tasty, healthful licking. 

Those taking real pride in preparing re- 
pasts for their horses, and having the desire 
to keep them well and happy, in tender 
solicitude shake the hay carefully with a 
fork before feeding in order to free it from 
dust and seed, while they screen the grain 
or let it slowly fall through the air, for 
the same purpose. 

They realize that a horse, like a human 
being, is not entirely “average,” and that 
the same amount of food is not taken by 
each, but must be adjusted to individual 
requirements, depending on the appetite, 
amount of work, exercise, or other factors. 
As to exercise, each horse requires a cer- 
tain number of hours daily, but not an 
undue portion. The correct amount of 
physical exertion, without strain, is bene- 
ficial to man no less than his horse, but 
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Horse Nobly Returns to Soil with Man 


Cc. M. LITTELJOHN 


this needs to be carefully apportioned. 

Wherever possible, the horse should 
be allowed to roam in pasture, and 
consume his natural food—succulent, 
green grass. 

Domestication of the horse, it is 
believed, was the initial step into com- 
munity life. Harnessing the horse to 
a multiplicity of uses dates from the 
very dawn of civilization itself, when 
horses ran free in happy bands, rov- 
ing and grazing over grassy upland 
stretches in Northern Africa, Asia, 
and the open country of Europe. 

Too much cannot be learned of the 
daily care of these animals, their 
feeds and needs, comfortable stabling 
and healthful tending by their owners. 
In a number of ways the horse is 
distinct from all other animals in the 
world. Presumption of the automobile 
to supplant him has proved a failure. 
He has ably demonstrated that his 
place cannot. be usurped by mechani- 
cal or industrial “progress,” so-called ; 
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FRIENDLY GREETINGS 


nor by any other animal or agency. 

It is high time to accord him the place 
he so richly deserves for his many inimi- 
table qualities of nobility, for he, it should 
be remembered, has ever been regarded as 
the most beautiful and useful acquisition 
of man within the domain of the animal 
kingdom. 


My “‘ Easy-to-Keep’”’ Team 
WILLIS MEHANNA 


My team of horses have to do much hard 
work but I never strike or jerk them. 
Last winter I hired a neighbor boy to bring 
his team of horses and help me haul up 
logs to the saw-mill. He had a good, big 
team but was rough with them. He noticed 
that my team, though smaller, did as much 
work as his and kept fat on less food. He 
finally asked the reason. 

I enlightened him to the extent of telling 
him that if he wished to prolong the life, 
usefulness and beauty of his horses, he must 
give them gentler treatment; that jerking 
and whipping horses usually used them up 
worse than work did; that kind treatment 
would save feed and increase the useful- 
ness and good looks of any team. The lad 
listened to me and promised to put my sug- 
gestions into practice. In a few weeks his 
team began to improve and look somewhat 
better. 


In South American waters there is a long 
snake-like eel which has an electric appara- 
tus on the underside of the tail with which 
it can stun an animal as large as a horse. 


In the stage when the tadpole is growing 
hind legs, if by chance a leg is nipped off, 
another will grow in its place, the exact 
counterpart of the one lost. 


Nature provided an excellent labor-saver 
in Sumatra in the climbing apes which are 
trained to pick cocoanuts, when directed by 
their owners who stand under the trees and 
guide their animals by jerks on the rope, 
and by calls. 


A Clever Horse 


E saw recently in a Lubec, Maine, 

paper an extraordinary account of a 
horse named “John” who maneuvered his 
wagon on a wharf close to the water’s edge 
in a way to indicate unusual intelligence. 
We wrote to the wharf master who gladly 
verified the story. We give it in part: 


When it comes down on the wharf, af- 
ter unloading, without any comment from 
King, his driver, the horse will go out to 
the edge of the wharf, stop, and then of its 
own accord, back and fill until it has the 
truck sufficiently turned, to swing out, 
and come back to its original location. It 
does not always get in the same spot out 
on the wharf, and apparently comes to 
some conclusions of its own, as if there 
seems to be insufficient room to turn, it 
will stand still, but look around for instruc- 
tions. If it is located all right, King just 
calls to it to back up, and it will do the 
rest. 

This can be seen by anyone as it hap- 
pens several times a day. 

When going with, or after, the mail to 
the post-office, they swing down to the 
left in front of the Seacoast offices, and 
back of the Staples building to come out 
of the alley way between the Staples build- 
ing and the post-office. With the mail 
aboard, or on the mail trips, without any 
guiding the horse makes these turns. With 
ordinary freight in the regular routine, 
the horse never attempts to make the mail 
turns. 

The horse seems to be very high strung, 
but with kind treatment is very easy to 
teach. 

I omitted to state above that when the 
tide is down, the edge of the wharf where 
the horse makes the turns is about 20 feet 
down to the beach. Also I omitted to state 
that King does not go to the horse’s head 
to guide it, but directs it from the opposite 
side of the wharf, perhaps fifty feet dis- 
tant. Yours truly, 

RALPH HINDLEY 
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Tying up “Major” 
MINNIE ANGELO 


Evitor’s Note: While we do not advise or con- 
done the restraint of dogs by rope or chain, which 
is an all too common practice, the true story which 


follows well deserves careful consideration. It taught 
its writer such a lesson as seems well worth passing 
on to those who feel compelled to restrain the dog 
by tying. 


AM,” asked Grandpa, “did you buy a 
chain for that strange dog as I told you 
to do?” 

“T tied him, Gramp,” evaded Sam. 

“What with?” insisted Grandpa. 

“A piece of rope,” admitted Sam. 

“Do you want Gramp to tell you a true 
story?” asked his grandfather. 

“Sure,” agreed Sam, for Grandpa’s true 
stories were generally good. 

“Tt’s about a dog. When I was a boy like 
you, I was always dragging home stray 
pets. Just as you do. My mother, like 
yours, was very patient about it. I had all 
kinds of pets, but as we had chickens and 
ducks I had to chain up any strange dog 
that I brought home, until we found out 
whether he would bother them, or eat eggs 
from the nests. 

“One day a big, young bird-dog followed 
me home. He was hungry so we fed him. 
I called him “Major.” Mother hoped he 
would leave soon, but he didn’t so she said 
I must chain him up. 

“T did as you did just now. I tied him 
with a rope, a knotty, pieced one. In the 
morning he was gone, rope and all. I had 
tied such a poor knot that he had worried 
it loose. But he hadn’t touched an egg, a 
duck or chicken. He had only gone away. 
So we just thought that he had gone to his 
own home, if he had one; or wandered 
away, if he hadn’t. 

“A couple of days later we boys went 
hazel-nutting in the woods between our little 
town and the next one beyond. As we raced 
about and shouted, we found nuts, flowers, 
wasp nests, mountain beaver holes and 
rabbit burrows. We had a wonderful time. 


“We were rather tired and quiet as we 
sat on a big log to eat our lunch. Suddenly 
one of the boys whispered sharply, ‘Listen!’ 
We did, and a weak moan reached our ears. 

“ «Somebody is hurt,’ said the boy. 


YET ANOTHER STEEL TRAP VICTIM 


So badly mangled was this dog after enduring five days’ 
torture by the steel trap that his leg had to be amputated 
at the Springfield Branch of the Angell Animal Hospital. 

e is a living witness to the cruel and iniquitous trap. 
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“We were very startled until the sound 
changed to a weak whine, not like a human 
groan but dog-like. One of the boys whis- 
tled softly and the whine grew more shrill. 
Then a weak but hopeful ‘Yap! Yap!’ fol- 
lowed it. 

“We ran shouting toward the sound. Un- 
der the end of a small log, covered with 
limbs, Major crouched, not injured or shot, 
as you might suppose but imprisoned by 
that rope! A small knot in the end of it 
had caught in a sharp fork of that log. It 
had tightened into the crack, as the dog had 
pulled to free himself. He had jumped over 
the log and crawled under it, until he had 
wound the rope around it so many times 
that he crouched helpless against the log, 
with collar touching it. 

“He was hungry and miserable and had 
a bad cold. It took father a week to cure 
him. After that I used a chain on new dogs 
and saw that the snap was properly hooked 
into the loop. It was a lesson to me. I 
grew to love Major so much that I was 
grateful to have discovered him in time to 
save him.” 

Sam gazed wide-eyed at Grandpa. 

“Gee Whiz, Grampa, there isn’t a chain 
on the place. That’s the reason that I used 
a rope. But the store isn’t closed yet. Ill 
go right now and buy one. You watch 
Major for me until I get back, will you?” 
and off he ran to buy a chain. 


In making your will, please remember 
the American Humane Education Society 
of Boston, the first of its kind in the world. 


Springfield Auxiliary 


OO much cannot be said in praise of 

the efforts of that fine group of women 
in Springfield, Mass., who comprise the 
Branch of the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. They meet at 
the Society’s Hospital building, and at the 
annual gathering held May 10, there was 
a large attendance with several guests from 
Boston present. The chief speaker was Mr. 
Albert A. Pollard, treasurer of the Mass. 
S. P. C. A., who gave a stirring address, 
emphasizing the need of humane education 
and the value of such groups as the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliaries in S. P. C. A. work. 

Mrs. Edith Washburn 
Clarke, president of the 
Boston Auxiliary, spoke on 
the trapping question. Re- 
ports were presented by Mrs. 
Donald A. Kibbe, president 
of the Springfield Auxiliary, 
and by Theodore W. Pear- 
son, general manager of the 
Springfield Branch and Hos- 
pital. At the close of the 
exercises, tea was served by 
the hospitality committee. 
Preceding the meeting, a 
luncheon was enjoyed by the 
guests at the Nyasset Club. 

At a business meeting the 
Springfield Auxiliary elected 
Mrs. James Gordon Gilkey as 
corresponding secretary. The 
other officers, Mrs. Kibbe, 
president, and Mrs. Aaron 
Bagg, treasurer, elected at 
the inception of the Auxiliary 
in January, will continue to 
serve until next May. 
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Prizes Won in Verse Contest 


Ohio Man Wins First, Virginia Woman 
Second, out of 313 Entries 


ENNETH BEECH JOHNSON of 

Piqua, Ohio, won the first prize, $25 
cash, for the best poem of not more than 32 
lines relating to animals, in the recent con- 
test conducted by Our Dumb Animals. The 
title of his poem is, “Only a Dog.” The 
second prize, $15 cash, was won by Miss 
Nettie Wysor, Dublin, Virginia, for her 
poem, “No Fear in Their Eyes.” Honorable 
mention was awarded to Mrs. L. F. Mess- 
man, Enid, Oklahoma, for her verses en- 
titled, “Me or You,” and to Mrs. Joseph L. 
Sturtevant, South Sudbury, Mass., for “Be 
Kind.” 

The contest, which was held in connection 
with the observance of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, elicited 313 entries from all but 
seven states of the Union, three provinces 
of Canada, and England. Forty-three manu- 
scripts were received from Massachusetts, 
31 from California, 30 from South Carolina, 
27 from New York, 25 from Pennsylvania, 
16 each from Colorado and Illinois, and ten 
from Ohio. The editors of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals selected the most promising of all the 
manuscripts and submitted those to a well- 
known literary man of Boston who elimin- 
ated all but three of them. From these 
three the winning titles were chosen. Be- 
low we print Mr. Johnson’s offering: 


Only a Dog 


By KENNETH BEECH JOHNSON, Piqua, Ohio 


Awarded first prize, $25 cash, in prize contest of 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
“Only a dog,” 
The Motorist said. 
“Only a dog,” 
As he onward sped; 
Leaving the dog in the roadway—dead. 
Only a dog,—I had loved and fed. 


Only a dog, 

We laid him away, 

Only a dog 

But I tried to pray: 

“Goodbye, old pal—,” was all I could say. 
Only a dog—but I cried that day. 

Only a dog, 

But a faithful friend. 

Only a dog 


And I could depend 
On his love and trust to the very end. 
Only a dog—but you comprehend. 


Only a dog, 

And I know he’ll be 

Only a dog 

Waiting faithfully— 

Waiting to welcome me gleefully— 
Only a dog—for eternity. 


For Humane Workers 


The American Humane Education So- 
ciety is collecting a trust fund for the 
benefit of those who have spent their lives 
in the service of promoting humane educa- 
tion. 

So far gifts to the amount of $6,067 have 
been received. If you wish to contribute, 
please make checks payable to Treasurer, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify that 
the amount is for the Humane Education 
Trust Fund. The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
also is raising a similar fund. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words, nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


The Electric Stunner for Pigs 
E have received from the secretary 
of the Royal S. P. C. A., Captain 

Fairholme, a copy of its approval of the 
stunning device for pigs. The electric cur- 
rent is the one now used in many abattoirs 
in Bavaria and throughout Germany, a low 
voltage with an interrupted current. The 
official statement of approval follows: 

“The Council of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, fully 
realizing its responsibility with regard to 
the prevention of unnecessary suffering in 
the slaughter of animals used for food, has 
for some time conducted a meticulous in- 
vestigation into the use and effects of the 
Electrolethaler as a method of ensuring un- 
consciousness prior to and during the 
slaughter of pigs and has been in close 
touch with certain well-known scientists, 
physiologists and pathologists. 

“As the result of these independent in- 
vestigations, the Society is satisfied and 
has, therefore, decided to recommend the 
use on pigs of the Electrolethaler as an 
alternative to the Humane Killer, provided 
that the proper precautions are taken in 
regard to the provision of the apparatus 
and use.” 

This same device we have reported to 
our readers is being given a careful testing 
in one of the large abattoirs in Chicago for 
use both with swine and cattle. In a letter 
from headquarters of the industry in Chi- 
cago, dated May 8 ultimo, in answer to 
our inquiry as to the progress being made, 
we were told that “after numerous experi- 
ments at the plant of Swift & Company, a 
method has been devised for driving swine 
in single file through a narrow runway 
which the Committee feels will prove en- 
tirely satisfactory for directing hogs into 
some type of conveyor upon which they 
will be restrained while being electrically 
stunned.” This is the most encouraging 
news we have had for some time. 

Across the water any new and humane 
method is much easier of practical use be- 
cause of the smaller number of animals 
slaughtered, and the fact that the major- 
ity of the animals are more or less domes- 
ticated. Here we slaughter by the thou- 
sands daily in our great abattoirs, where 
there the daily number is relatively small. 
The National Committee on Humane Slaugh- 
ter, of which the writer is chairman, begs 
our readers not to lose hope of living to 
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see humaner methods at last prevailing 
here. We keep in constant correspondence 
with the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, the organization representing some 200 
of the larger abattoirs of the country. 


Supporting Schools by Bull- 
fights 


HE Houston Post gave its readers on 

May 14 the astounding news that a 
great bull-fight was to be staged at Reynosa, 
Mexico, for the benefit of the schools of that 
city. True, Reynosa is in Mexico, but the 
gateway to Texas is just across the border 
at McAllen, Texas, and the railroads from 
Texas are to run special trains to the fight. 
Of fine educational value this must have 
been for the children in these schools! The 
disgrace falls not only upon Mexico, but 
upon the railroads of Texas that sought 
to profit by this relic of barbarism. 

To furnish funds for schools by a bull- 
fight reminds us of what a friend once told 
us who was present in Spain with a group 
of people among whom was the Prince of 
Wales, who later became Edward VII. 
Some one proposed that they organize a 
society for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals, and immediately a lady, enthusiastic 
over the project, said, “Yes, splendid, we 
can arrange for a bull-fight to raise the 
necessary money.” The Prince and other 
members of the group, of course, turned 
down the suggestion. The Reynosa _ bull- 
fight was advertised as one of the greatest 
the manager ever staged. 


Wagner’s Love for Dogs 


Madame Wagner told Judith Gauthier 
that the composition of “Die Meistersing- 
ers’ was delayed for months because Wag- 
ner had taken in a sick, abandoned dog to 
care fcr and cure. Bitten by the dog, the 
wound in his hand became so serious that 
he could not use a pen. His patience was 
put to an exasperating test, but the dog 
was not allowed to suffer from the great 
musician’s devoted care. 


The Governor of Massachusetts, we re- 
gret to say, signed the bill passed by the 
Legislature last month which largely nulli- 
fies the value of our Anti-Steel Trap law for 
which more than 600,000 people of the state 
voted in 1930 with a majority of 327,000. 
The sportsmen’s vote and that of some of 
the farmers seem to mean more than that 
of the humane people of the Commonwealth. 


When you read that the Massachusetts 
Legislature has taken the teeth out of our 
Anti-Steel Trap law, remember it was in 
the face of the fact that traps that kill 
instantly and without suffering were 
thoroughly demonstrated before the com- 
mittee that stood with the trappers and 
“so-called” sportsmen. 


All honor to the memory of Clarence 
Henry Howard of Boston, once president 
of the Commonwealth Steel Company, who 
once refused a $2,000,000 contract to make 
shells. So barbarous was war to him that 
he wanted no share in the profits it might 
bring him. 
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Good News from Italy 


OR years tourists, particularly from 

England and America, have told sad 
tales of the ill-treatment of animals in Italy, 
No European country has been so criticized 
for its disregard of animal welfare as this 
land so crowded with historic interest. But 
the tide has been rapidly turning of late 
toward a better day for bird and beast 
in Italy. A report from the National Italian 
Federation of Animal Societies of Riviera 
Central, issued by the S. P. C. A. of Alassio, 
contains the following extracts of a circular 
from the Minister of Justice to all Magis- 
trates, dated at Rome: 

“Article 491 of the Penal Code forbids all 
cruelty to animals. Working old, lame, or 
unfit horses and mules, overloading and ill- 
treating them and keeping them under bad 
conditions, also the blinding of birds, and 
torturing any bird or animals. 

‘“‘We intend to have these rules for the 
moral education of the people rigidly en- 
forced and we count on the activity of all 
the Authorities to carry out the wishes of 
the Government in every way.” 

(Signed) Rocco 


Mussolini has certainly not forgotten the 
birds and beasts of Italy. 


Winning the Birds 


The paragraphs we quote below are from 
a local paper and tell of one of the most 
attractive sylvan homes we have ever visited 
—the home of friends and members of our 
Society in Sudbury, Mass. It shows what 
can be done by lovers of birds to win their 
presence about a home: 


Bird lovers will be interested to know 
that many birds found food and Shelter at 
Brookledge, South Sudbury, bird sanctuary 
of Joseph and Louise Sturtevant, after the 
recent and unexpected blizzard. 

Birds of many varieties hastened to the 
feast, and, by the number noted, every bird 
must have told another friend, because the 
gathering was so large and varied. 

Birds are fed every day at Brookledge 
throughout the year. There is always suet, 
mixed grain, doughnuts in little wire hold- 
ers, bread crumbs—everything a bird or 
squirrel could ever hope for. Robins find 
winter berries of all kinds. 

Among the birds seen were many juncos, 
chicadees, downy woodpeckers, four rob- 
ins, eight bluebirds, two yellow-hammers, 
numerous song and fox sparrows, one vireo, 
blue jays, and even a flock of starlings for 
a brief call. Gray squirrels, mallard ducks, 
and Canadian geese are always at home at 
Brookledge. Red-breasted and white-breasted 
nuthatches were also in evidence, and even 
the phoebes balanced on a little wire fence, 
looking on, thinking what a happy party it 
was. 


Dogs or Flowers 


At Topeka, Kansas, complaints having 
been made by the florists of the damage done 
their gardens by trespassing dogs, the city 
authorities, probably anxious to avoid de- 
ciding whether or not all dogs should be re- 
strained on owners’ premises, submitted the 
question to a referendum. The voters cast 
20,979 ballots. The dogs won by a ma- 
jority of 1,017. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


De. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomber, Chairman, Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, 
Machinery Corporation 
President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


United Shoe 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 

Harry L. ALLEN Davip A. BoLTon 
Harvey R. FULLER Howarp WILLAND 
WALTER B. Pore 
County Prosecuting Officers 

HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston, 

Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
Freon T. Vickers, Lynn Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen, Western Essex 
THEODOKE W. PEARSON, Springfield, 

Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 

Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester, Worcester 
WINFIELD E. DUNHAM, New Bedford, Bristol 
HaroLtp G. ANbdREWS, Hyannis, 

Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
Epwin D. Moopy, Pittsfield, Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 
W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EpITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. A. J. FuRBUSH, Treas. 


Springfield Branch—Mrs. DoNALD C. KIBBE, Pres. ; 
Mrs. AARON Bacco, Treas. 


Winchester Branch—Mrs. RICHARD S. TAYLOR, 
Pres.; Miss Bessie SMALL, Treas. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF OFFICERS 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 15,584 
Cases investigated 561 
Animals examined .............. 
Number of prosecutions.......... 11 


Number of convictions .......... 9 
Horses taken from work ......... 38 
Horses humanely put to sleep .... 46 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected .............. 42,448 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
14 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of A. Josephine Ladd 
of Malden, Joseph J. Carew of Cambridge, 
Frank W. Peckham of Watertown, Sarah 
Bowman Van Ness of Lexington, and Vesta 
Evans Dow of Salisbury. 

June 13, 1933. 


The class had been instructed to write an 
essay on winter. One child’s attempt read 
as follows: 

“In winter it is very cold. Many old 
people die in winter, and many birds also 
go to a warmer climate.” —Tit-Bits 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
and 
Dispensary for Animals 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Asst. Chief 
E. F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
; W. M. EVANS, b.v.s. 
| G. B. SCHNELLE, v.M.p. 
T 


. O. MUNSON, v.M.p. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
Springfield Branch 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


THEODORE W. PEARSON, General Manager 
A. R. EVANS, V.M.D., Veterinarian 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR MAY 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 724 Cases 2,584 
Dogs 547 Dogs 2,141 
Cats 166 Cats 373 
Birds 7 Birds 56 
Horses 3 Rabbits 8 
Rabbit | Horses 2 

Foxes 
Fish 1 
Operations 1,041 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


111,281 
Dispensary Cases ................ 249,662 


MASSACHUSETTS S&S. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 


Summary of Prosecutions for May 


A defendant who had the custody of 
fifty-seven calves was charged with trans- 
porting them in an unnecessarily cruel and 
inhumane manner. Upon a plea of nolo 
he was found guilty and fined $75. 

For selling a horse that was unfit for 
labor, offender was fined $5. 

For cruelty to a pet rat in causing it to 
be run through a wringing machine, a 
seven-and-a-half-year-old boy was sentenced 
to the Lyman School. 

For cruelly beating a dog, a defendant 
paid a fine of $15. 

Failing to provide proper food for five 
cattle, four swine and four calves, defend- 
ant was found guilty and his case was 
continued from day to day for six months. 

For a similar offense involving twelve 
young cattle and one hog, a like sentence 
was imposed. 

Cruelly beating and mutilating a dog by 
shooting animal, defendant was fined $15 
and given a month’s time to pay. 

Working a horse that was unfit for labor, 
offender was convicted and case was filed. 
He had immediately disposed of the ani- 
mal after receiving summons to court. 

For causing a dog to be cruelly beaten 
and mutilated by gunshot, defendant was 
fined $15 and given a month to pay fine. 

For placing poison for the purpose of 
killing quadrupeds (dogs), a defendant 
was bound over by the Court to the July 
term of the Grand Jury and in default of 
bail was committed to jail. 


. 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals” various articles and re- 
quest their local editors to republish. 


Copies so mutilated will be made good by 
us upon application. 
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Annual Meeting of Auxiliary 


Women of M. S. P. C. A. Re-elect Officers 
and Listen to Able Speakers 


HE very efficient Auxiliary of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. held its 
annual meeting on May 23 at Hotel Ken- 
more, Boston. There was a representative 
attendance at the business meeting, fol- 
lowed by an even larger gathering for the 
annual luncheon. Mrs. Edith Washburn 
Clarke presided with her usual grace, and 
presented as speakers Mrs. John D..Kimball, 
second vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; President 
Francis H. Rowley of the Mass. S. P. C. 
A.; Mrs. Donald C. Kibbe, president of the 
Springfield Branch of the Women’s Auxili- 
ary of the Society; Miss Agnes Carr of the 
Boston Traveler who read an original poem 
on kindness to animals; and Commissioner 
William G. O’Hare of the Penal Institutions 
Department of Boston, who made the chief 
address on character training for modern 
youth. Mrs. Mary Nevery contributed sev- 
eral groups of songs. Other guests included 
Mrs. George Sabin of the Springfield 
Branch, Mrs. Rowley and Miss Rowley, 
Treasurer and Mrs. Pollard and Secretary 
and Mrs. Richardson. 
These officers were re-elected at the busi- 
ness meeting: Mrs. Clarke, Newton, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Arthur W. Hurlburt, Somer- 
ville, first vice-president; Mrs. William J. 
McDonald, Boston, second vice-president; 
Mrs. A. J. Furbush, Allston, treasurer; 
Mrs. John Dykeman, Brighton, correspond- 
ing secretary; and Miss Helen Potter, 
Brookline, recording secretary. Mrs. Clarke 
received many compliments upon her very 
successful conduct of the affairs of the 
Auxiliary. 
On May 11 the Auxiliary held its mid- 
season annual Hospitality Day at the head- 
quarters building of the Society, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, with an unusual attendance. 
The affair was honored by the presence of 
Mrs. Joseph B. Ely who assisted in pour- 
ing at the afternoon tea, of which Mrs. 
McDonald was chairman. The generously 
patronized bridge was in charge of Mrs. 
Frank Seymore Hobbs, and the food table 
was presided over by Mrs. Herbert Prescott. 
Music by Miss Katherine Perkins Beale, 
harpist, and Miss Hope Wright, violinist, 
added to the day’s enjoyment. There was a 
distinguished list of hostesses, of which 
Mrs. Dykeman was chairman, and a repre- 
sentative group of society women who 
served as patronesses. All the arrange- 
ments were under the supervision of Mrs. 
Clarke, president, who was the general 
chairman. 


Relief for Horses 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. will main- 
tain as many water stations as possible for 
horses in Boston during the hot weather. 
We know that this service is relied upon 
and appreciated by both drivers and horses. 
It provides the great relief that otherwise 
could not be had. Contributions are urgent- 
ly needed to support this service. They will 
all be gratefully acknowledged. 


Remember the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
in your will. 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JOHN R. MAcomBER, Chairman, Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 

CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 

Puitie STocKTON, President, First National Bank of 
Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


. Australia 

Luis Pareja Cornejo.............. Ecuador 

Charles A. Williams............... France 

Leonard T. Hawksley....... ..... Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe.... ..... Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton....... Madeira 

Philippine Islands 
Joaquin Julia 

Mrs. Alice W. Manning............ Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 


Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Oakdale, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, S. C. 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzell, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 
Ella A Maryott 


A Bird’s Lullaby 


MARGARET E. BRUNER 


You would not think a bird could sing 
A lullaby— 

All day I’ve been remembering 

Dark, cloudy sky, 


And rain-drenched boughs, the restless cheep 
Of baby birds, 

Then, fearful lest some evil creep, 

The mother’s words :— 


Soothing and low as if she said, 
“Hush, have no fear, 

For over you my wings I spread, 
No harm is near.” 


And I, too, trusted in the bird, 
Yet knew not why, 

But blessed the hour when I heard 
That lullaby. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Japanese Nationalism 


HE following quotation is from the 
Japanese New National Language 
Reader, Vol. 6; lesson 28: 

“What shall Japan contribute to the 
world? All Japanese must awaken to their 
duty to execute the divine punishment. By 
attacking or by punitive treatment, the 
powers of the world must be broken down 
in order to fulfill the divine mission of 
Japan. Some day, when, having swept 
away all rottenness and subjugated all ar- 
rogant and impolite countries of the world, 
Japan shall be the king of the world and 
lord over the whole universe.” 

This sample of what Japan is persist- 
ently instilling in the minds of the pupils 
in her schools, relic of a day the most of 
us have thought dead, explains much of 
her recent conduct. Can she continue to 
defy the rest of the world as well as China? 


The Next War 


General A. E. Ross of Canada, doctor, 
chemist and soldier of the World War, said: 

“Three drops will kill. It is a gas against 
which our masks would be no protection 
whatever. One part of this gas in 10,000,000 
parts of air will put a man out of action in 
one minute. It was tried on a herd of goats 
and it killed all but four. Two planes could 
carry enough to destroy the population of 
London.” —Labor, April 18, 1933 


The “next war” will take as many weeks 
as the last war took years and civilization 
will be blotted out. That is the picture 
General Sir Ian Hamilton, a famous British 
military leader and Chief of the British 
Legion, drew in a speech to the British Vet- 
erans of the Great War. 

“The huge masses of infantry on either 
side will never get into contact. The whole 
of the mechanized motor-driven forces of 
either side will meet at once under the sea, 
in the air and on the land. Each will be— 
must be—rushing forward to seize an ad- 
vance base for their aerodromes and oil 
depots on enemy soil. That first encounter 
will almost certainly decide the war. The 
victorious tanks and airplanes will eat up 
the hostile infantry and artillery. Then 
they will begin to lap up the civilian popu- 
lation as a cat laps up cream.” 

—San Francisco Examiner, April 2, 1933 


Appeal to Friends of Animals 


Inasmuch as great cruelty is often prac- 
ticed in the training of performing ani- 
mals, and the making of motion pictures 
featuring animals, and inasmuch as wit- 
nessing cruelty is most disastrous in its 
effect on character when indulged in for 
pleasure, the Women’s Humane Club of 
Southern California urges all friends of 
animals and human beings to refuse to buy 
tickets for any entertainment in which ani- 
mals are tormented, tortured or killed, and 
to send a written and signed protest to the 
manager of the theatre advertising it. To 
withhold patronage from programs present- 
ing either real or faked cruelty to animals 
is the quickest and surest way to discourage 
such deplorable means of amusement. 


We are glad to reproduce this appeal. It 
was signed by eighteen organizations. 


July, 1923 


Fez American Fondouk 


Monthly Report 
April, 1933 — 30 Days 
Daily average large animals 87.4 
Forage for same 
Daily average dogs 6.9 


Forage for same 

Put to sleep 11 
Transportation 

Wages, grooms, etc. 

Inspector’s wages 

Superintendent’s salary 

Assistant’s salary 

Veterinary’s salary 

Motor allowance 

Sundries 


en 


o 
bo 


Entries: 15 horses, 23 mules, 71 donkeys. 

Exits: 13 horses, 15 mules, 67 donkeys. 

SUPT.’S NOTES: From April 6th to April 12th 
no Native Fondouk inspections were made, because 
of the Arab Feast (Aid el Kebir). 

Assistant and Inspector’s Report on the 70 Na- 
tive Fondouks: Visits made during month, 320; 
animals seen, 3,020; animals treated, 709; animals 
taken to the American Fondouk, 77. 


Mr. Brown, our superintendent of the: 


Fondouk, writes the following most inter- 
esting bit of news: 

“In about a month’s time, I am creditably 
informed, we shall have a new arrété mun- 
icipal which allows punishment for over- 
loading and ill-treating of animals, with 
penalties from 5 to 15 fres. and up to 7 
days in prison. 

“T will send you the text as soon as it is 
to be had.” 

Here is another evidence of the influence 
the Fondouk is exerting for the care and 
protection of animals in Fez. 


Word has just reached us of the gift of 
another handsome granite fountain for the 
Fondouk through Col. Percy Laurie, D. S. 
O., M. C., the head of London’s mounted 
police at New Scotland Yard. Many have 
known of Col. Laurie’s extraordinarily fine 
scheme of traffic control in London. 


Do You Know? 


Under this question we print the answer 
from a card issued by the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America: 

1. That 9,998,771 soldiers were killed or 
died in the World War? And that another 
20,297,551 were wounded? 

2. That in 1918 the daily cost of war 
was $224,000,000? 

3. That the nations are this year spend- 
ing more than $10,000,000 a day for war 
preparations? 

4, That the United States expends ap- 
proximately $83,333 per hour or $2,000,000 
each day on its army and navy? 

5. That the world’s expenditures for 
armaments for one year would pay the 
expenses of the League of Nations, includ- 
ing the World Court and the International 
Labor Office, for six hundred years? 

5. That only $545,000,000 out of a total 
United States budget of $3,500,000,000 
will be expended on civil functions of gov- 
ernment during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1933? And that virtually all of 
this $545,000,000 will consist of taxes col- 
lected on sales of cigars, cigarettes, and 
miscellaneous fees, while all income taxes 
and revenues from imports and _ other 
sources go to pay for past and future wars? 

7. That the cost of the battleship “Colo- 
rado” was $27,000,000? And that this sum 
is only $3,000,000 less than the total en- 
dowment which Johns Hopkins University 
has accumulated since it was founded in 
1876? 
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On Seeing a Swan 
CARROLL VAN COURT 


A thing of beauty, swimming by our boat, 

So charming —the most graceful thing 
afloat ; 

With courteous salaam, he begged a boon; 

He seemed to know that we would feed him 
soon. 


As we capitulated to his charm, 

He seemed to know that we would do no 
harm; 

His breast was white as newly fallen snow; 

His neck was undulating to and fro. 


The beauty of that swan and fairy grace 

Were perfect touches to complete the place. 

He’d dart ahead, and then he’d float and 
glide, 

Until our boat and he were side by side. 


His rhythm in motion as he glided there, 

Was reminiscent of a pretty air 

From Strauss or Victor Herbert’s gifted 
pen. 

How different you are, thought I, from men. 


The men I know, who plan and grind and 
scheme; 

Who never care to live, or love, or dream; 

Who spend their years at what they call 
their duty, 

And never give the world a bit of beauty. 


Sparrows are Welcome 


PARROWS are not only permitted, but 

welcomed in our neighborhood, writes 
“C.C.” in The Christian Science Monitor. In 
fact, through a series of rather deep-laid 
plans, we have done what we could to attract 
them. Every garden is planted with an ex- 
tra measure of seed, in order that the spar- 
rows may have their share. Every lawn 
has its full quota of sparrows; at twilight 
every tree fairly rings with their sleepy 
twittering. Their concert at the close of 
day often calls to mind the lines. 


“T have a gladness come to me 
When I see sparrows in a tree, 
And hear their restless gossiping... . 


We insist that the sparrows are the most 
intelligent of birds. It is they who pass 
along the good word whenever there is 
fresh water in the bird-bath, or a new 
scattering of crumbs or bits of suet. We 
have found them friendly—more ready to 
meet our advances half-way. After an 
absence of several weeks, we returned to 
find the other birds apparently vanished— 
but not so the sparrows! In a few days the 
others returned—cardinals, mocking-birds, 
flickers and jays. We secretly suspected 
that they came because the sparrows urged 
them to do so. And we have never for- 
gotten that the sparrows were there to 
welcome us! 


” 


More friends are needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital. Payments of thirty-five 
dollars for a kennel or seventy-five dollars 
for a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of 
permanent endowment of free stalls and 
kennels will be given upon application to 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston. 


OUR 


A TYPICAL SUMMER SCENE 
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The Bourgeois Woodpecker 


JOHN P. DINNEY 


NOISY and unmusical bird is_ the 

woodpecker. Yet amongst our feath- 
ered friends he stands out as one of the 
most valuable, richly deserving our protec- 
tion. His supersensitive hearing enables 
him to detect pernicious insects and larvae 
within the bark of trees. With hammer-like 
blows, delivered with intense energy and 
persistency, he soon exposes the parasites, 
which are beyond artificial attack, and de- 
stroys them. But for him trees without 
number would undoubtedly be destroyed. 

The woodpecker is the easiest of all birds 
to recognize. His habits are peculiar and 
distinctive. He clings to the side of a tree 
or pole as if thrown there and stuck. True, 
other birds—chickadees, crested  titmice, 
nuthatches, and brown creepers, to name a 
few—climb up and down tree-trunks, but 
these do it with a pleasing grace wholly 
unlike the woodpecker’s clumsy and awk- 
ward movements. And, as most of them are 
much smaller than the woodpecker, there is 
little danger of making mistakes in recog- 
nition. The nuthatches are possibly the only 
birds likely to be confused with him; but 
their peculiar habit of traveling down a 
tree-trunk head foremost distinguishes them 
from the woodpecker, who always backs up 
when moving downward. 

The woodpecker is little migratory, being 
equally at home in the north or south. He 
nests in decayed limbs or stumps of trees 
which are drilled vertically, then horizon- 
tally. These shelters are usually chambered. 
Of the many species of woodpecker all are 
insectivorous with but few exceptions. The 
red-head species peck at the ripest apples, 
green corn, and other sweet and succulent 
vegetables. His kinsman, the sapsucker, has 
the damaging habit of drilling into young 
trees and taking the life-giving sap. As a 
class, however, the woodpeckers are not to 
be condemned for the depredations of a few. 

These heavy birds with straight, chisel- 
like bills and sharp-pointed tail-feathers; 
with their short legs and wide flapping 


wings, their unmusical but not unpleasant 
voices, and their heavy, undulating busi- 
ness-like flight, are distinctly workmen. No 
other bird has so much work to do the year 
around, and none performs his task with 
more energy or efficiency. His is not the lot 
of the comparatively idle, though pleasing, 
songster. In the bird world he is a plain, 
hard-working, useful citizen, with no time 
for aristocratic struttings or fancy frip- 
peries. 

Yet he is neither morose nor unsocial. We 
see little of his humor or good nature ex- 
cept in the spring, during the nesting sea- 
son. Then all the laughter in him bubbles 
up. He becomes uproarious in his glee, and 
the melody which he cannot vent in song 
comes to the surface in the channels of his 
trade, filling the woodlands with loud and 
harmonious rappings. Truly, the wood- 
pecker is a bird for us to love and protect. 


Poor ‘‘ Economy”? 


Friends of the birds in New England 
keenly regret the action of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature which recently abolished 
the Division of Ornithology. For the past 
twelve years “Bulletins” have been issued 
monthly from this Department which for 
seven years was directed by the late Ed- 
ward Howe Forbush and for the past five 
years by Dr. John B. May. Valuable data 
was gathered from many interested and 
experienced observers and compiled for the 
public’s benefit. This was one of the few 
divisions of the state government that was 
self-sustaining; could pay its own operat- 
ing expenses and show an actual cash profit 
to the Commonwealth. ‘Birds of Massa- 
chusetts and Other New England States,” 
that illustrious work in three volumes by 
Forbush, and other useful and educational 
books have been in constant demand. They 
have brought to the state a very consider- 
able revenue. Here was a department 
which the citizens of Massachusetts could 
regard with justifiable pride. To terminate 
its useful and profitable activities is indeed 
a conspicuous example of poor, political 
“economy.” 
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The Surest-footed Animal 


LESTER BANKS 


OATS, moose and elk are known to 

possess marvelous bodily balance and 
an uncanny accuracy in the placement of 
their feet; but the popular impression that 
they never fall from the dizzy heights to 
which they often climb is erroneous. I have 
personally known both moose and elk to die 
from such falls. 

The mountain goat is the surest-footed of 
all, and the most intelligent in meeting cer- 
tain emergencies that arise on narrow 
trails. When two goats meet on an ex- 
tremely narrow ridge with a precipice on 
each side, coolness and intelligence are in- 
dispensable. They cannot pass, nor retreat, 
as there is no room in which to turn about. 


Under these circumstances, the goats 
stand and look at each other thoughtfully 
for some time and mentally discuss matters. 
Then one of them kneels and lies down very 
carefully, and the other deliberately walks 
over him. They never get rattled and lose 
their heads. You will always find that any 
species of animal is about as clever as any 
other in the particular line of business 
which concerns its existence. 

Boyd Hilderbrand, outdoor-man of the 
Lake Chelan district, Washington State, re- 
lates that while he was following a band of 
goats in that region they came to a ledge 
only a few inches wide, a mere seam on a 
precipitous rock face, with a sheer drop of 
perhaps two hundred feet below. 

Hilderbrand, a lover of wild life, feared 
that he had stampeded the goats so that 
they would jump or be crowded off the 
ledge. As they strung out in single file and 
walked the ledge, he concluded they were 
merely following a regular runway. The 
last of the animals, however, undertook to 
follow a second narrow ledge up the moun- 
tain side, which Hilderbrand saw “pinched 
out” a short distance ahead. 

It did not look as if a chipmunk could 
turn around on that narrow path, Hilder- 
brand thought, as he contemplated his re- 
sponsibility for the animal’s predicament. 
The goat followed the ledge to its very end, 
then rising on its hind legs, with its fore- 
feet facing the abyss, pivoted and started 
to retrace its steps. Hilderbrand watched 
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Be Kind 


By LOUISE M. STURTEVANT, So. Sudbury, Mass. 


Awarded honorable mention in prize contest of 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Be kind to every living thing, 
Hurt not, nor wound, nor slay, 

A lasting peace will reign o’er all, 
And gladden every day. 


Birds will gaily sing for you, 
Flowers will smile and nod, 
For every time that you are kind, 

You do an act of God. 


Because a man you feel you are 
Endowed with a mightier power, 

Why trample down the lowly ones 
And sadden their short hour? 


To lead their lives they have a right, 
Just as you and I, 

The sun and moon and stars are theirs. 
The earth and sea and sky. 


Oh, let them tread the wooded paths, 
Roam joyously and free, 

Or linger near the water side 
In sweet security. 


So when the Great Call comes some day, 
A wondrous place you’ll find 

High up among the blessed ones, 
If you are always kind. 


while the animal regained the lower shelf 
and joined its comrades. 

Incidentally, the ability to climb often 
saves goats’ lives, for they can reach places 
to which the cougar, their greatest enemy, 
cannot follow. 


Children Exhibit Pets 


The annual pet show of the Children’s 
Museum, Olmstead Park, Boston, was held 
May 27. It was the largest exhibit in the 
history of this fine institution, more than 
two hundred entries having been received. 
Ribbon prizes were awarded for the best 
cared-for pets and outstanding friendly re- 
lations between pets and their owners. Miss 
Ella A. Maryott of the American Humane 
Education Society was one of the judges. 


While no one really knows why migrating 
geese fly in wedge-shaped formation, it is 
thought to be either because the powerful 
wings of the leader make easier the pas- 
sage of those behind, or that the wedge 
formation enables each member of the flock 
to see better. 


THERE IS NO CRUELTY IN CONFINING THESE GENTLE ANIMALS 
IN CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK 


ANIMALS 
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The Sanctity of Life 


Radio address from station WIBO, during Be 
Kind to Animals Week, by Dr. RoBeRT CLEMENTs, 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

T is one of the strange paradoxes of hu- 

man nature that, fearful as so many are 
of dying, yet we so readily turn to killing, 
not only as an act of revenge, or even asa 
protection, but as a pastime. When one 
thinks of the marvel of life, it seems strange 
that it should ever be wantonly taken from 
anything. I remember so well one who 
would carefully lift a discarded flower and 
place it reverently aside, saying, “I cannot 
bear to see so wonderful a creation, wonder- 
ful in form, coloring and fragrance, won- 
derful in the interrelation of part with 
part, carelessly plucked or thoughtlessly 
discarded.” 

If one can feel so tenderly of a plant, how 
much more of the animal creature? It 
would seem as though all might feel with 
Burns in his lines, “To a Mouse,” 


“Tm truly sorry man’s dominion 

Has broken nature’s social union, 

An’ justifies that ill opinion 
Which makes thee startle 

At me, thy poor earth-born companion 
And fellow-mortal.” 


Nevertheless, so often man seems unrea- 
sonably cruel, and takes delight in tortur- 
ing what cannot protect itself, or what he 
is able to in any way dominate. 

Certainly it is time well spent to incul- 
cate a regard for and an appreciation of 
that which has cost, and nothing costs more 
than life. It is significant that He of whom 
it is said that He as our High Priest is 
“touched with a feeling for our infirmities” 
had a concern for what we are pleased to 
call the lower creatures. He spoke of the 
lilies of the field and the care the 
Father bestowed on them, of the birds of 
the air and how tenderly mindful God was 
of them, even of the sparrows, saying, 
“Your Heavenly Father feedeth them.” 

Little wonder, then, when we think of all 
God’s care and plan and thought, He should 
command, “Thou shalt not kill.” “Do no 
murder” is another form of the Command- 
ment. We are not to take life, any life, 
carelessly, nor treat life, any life, cruelly. 
It does not mean that life is never to be 
taken under any circumstances, but never 
heartlessly, selfishly, cruelly, unjustly, need- 
lessly. 

It is a good thing to be able to appreciate 
and to conserve values. An astounding 
number of people go through life blind and 
insensitive. It is always a matter of won- 
der at the ruthless disregard of beauty, 
and selfish thoughtlessness that litters a 
landscape, wrecks a work of art or ruins a 
tree, a shrub or flower; or kills a bird. 
When one thinks of how he shrinks himself 
from pain, it would seem as though he 
would refrain naturally, inevitable, from 
unnecessarily inflicting it. And yet the 
depredation and destruction goes on. 

What can be done to correct this tend- 
ency and put in its place a regard for life 
and its protection and preservation? 

One phase of the answer is in the pro- 
gram of this, “Be Kind to Animals Week.” 
Something is gained by directing our atten- 
tion to this tendency and to the thoughtless- 
ness and unkindness it displays. Many not 
cruel are simply thoughtless and once made 
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conscious of the harm in injuring or kill- 
ing unnecessarily, will readily refrain. 
Others need more patient treatment. Cer- 
tainly in the schools every effort is being 
made to teach true kindness. One of the 
first essentials is to show that kindness is 
really an evidence of strength rather than 
weakness, courage rather than cowardice. 

Then, too, kindness to animals can be 
taught, and exemplified in our own con- 
duct, that we who are parents and coun- 
selors may show by example as well as pre- 
cept our true acceptance of it as an active 
principle of life. 

One of the beautiful pictures of the con- 
summation of the Kingdom of Christ por- 
trays the little child leading in peaceful 
procession the wild beasts of the jungle 
with the domesticated animals, and recalls 
this prophecy of old: “And the wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall 
lie down with the kid; and the calf and 
the young lion and the fatling together; and 
a little child shall lead them. And the cow 
and the bear shall feed, their young shall 
lie down together ... They shall not hurt 
nor destroy—for the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea.” And to know the Lord is 
to know love. 

Beetles the world over are living jewels 
of color and decoration, rivaling the colors 
of the rainbow, clad in royal armor rich in 
brilliant iridescence, and many of them are 
often within the reach of our eyes. 


They’d Moved Away 


MRS. HARRY LEVICK 


He stood alone beside the gate. 

How long, he wondered, must he wait? 
A little dog, forlorn and sad 

Beside the home that once he’d had. 
They'd moved away and left him here; 
He’d loved them so, it did seem queer. 
He’d tried to run and follow them 

But they had gone too fast for him. 

He wished he had a bone to chew— 
That always helps when one is blue. 
T’was getting cold and very dark— 
Perhaps they’d hear him if he’d bark! 
He waited all that livelong day. 

They never came—they’d—moved—away! 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Pets of the Great 


CARL SCHURZ LOWDEN 


HE Russian novelist and social re- 
T former, Count Leo Tolstoy, was a kind 
man who never used a whip upon his horses. 
They were pets, and he would not abuse 
them. One day he drove out with a journal- 
ist who saw the author’s empty whip hand 
and then made some flippant remark about 
it. “I talk to my horses,” the Count an- 
swered. “I do not beat them.” 

At a birthday celebration in honor of the 
poet Whittier a woman sang “Robin Adair.” 
As soon as she uttered the first few words 
the poet’s dog moved over beside her. When 
she had finished the ballad the dog put one 
of his paws gently upon her hand. 

“Robin takes the song as a tribute to 
himself,” Whittier quickly explained. “You 
see his own name is ‘Robin Adair.’ ” 

The author of “Maud Muller” and other 
favorite poems loved his dog quite genu- 
inely; the dog loved him truly in return. Be- 
tween the kind Quaker and his four-legged 
pet there existed an easy sort of under- 
standing that seemed almost human at 
times. 

A similar comradeship marked the romp- 
ing of genial Warren G. Harding with the 
coal-black Newfoundland dog which was 
his favorite pet and playfellow. This Presi- 
dent would neither hunt nor fish. A friend 
once asked him why. He declared that both 
sports entailed a certain amount of injuries 
and cruelties to animals, and he did not 
like to kill. 

Verdi, the composer of the opera, “Il Tro- 
vatore,” spent many happy hours every day 
with his animal friends. He esteemed the 
noteworthy faithfulness and utter lack of 
deception or pretense of his watchdogs 
“Gemma” and “Top.” Did they inspire him 
in some subtle way? Perhaps! 

Because they gave him what he termed 
“electric shocks” Sir David Brewster long 
disliked animals. However, as the English 
astronomer busied himself at his writing 
table one afternoon a cat bravely hopped 
upon his knee. This time he felt no shock 
but, instead, a distinct pleasure. Thereaf- 
ter the eminent scientist would not allow 
anyone but himself to feed his audacious ac- 
quaintance. 
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Dr. Samuel Johnson, father of the dic- 
tionary in England, owned a pet cat which 
he christened with the plain name of 
“Hodge.” Like his rotund master he was a 
bit overweight. One day he became sick 
and would not eat his usual diet. The au- 
thor worried about his furry friend until 
he noticed him endeavoring to retrieve an 
oyster that the cook had discarded. The 
learned man took this as a cue for the cat’s 
restoration to health. Each day Johnson 
brought home a ration of oysters to make 
“Hodge” well. The plan proved to be a 
great success. 

As he painted his canvases in oil the fa- 
mous Swiss artist, Gottfried Mind, habit- 
ually surounded himself with a motley group 
of toms and tabbies. He liked their compan- 
ionship; he felt he could do better work 
among them. As he also frequently used 
his feline friends as subjects he became 
known as the “Raphael of Cats.” 

The three favorite pets of the poet Cow- 
per were a spaniel, a hare and a cat. Ra- 
ther a strange assortment. The happy days 
that dotted Cowper’s gloomy life seemed to 
emerge out of his companionship with the 
trio of four-footed friends. 

It is said that Edgar Allan Poe often per- 
mitted his favorite cat to sleep with him. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman would have his 
pet cat sit in a chair at the table every day 
for dinner. Another poet and essayist, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, possessed 
such an unusual power over wild birds that 
he could easily tame them, and he did. 

The horse has been a preferred friend of 
mankind ever since the animal was domesti- 
cated. For centuries he has been both a 
work animal and a pet. The English ar- 
tist, Rosa Bonheur, made a name for her- 
self through her “Horse Fair” and other 
equine pictures. She petted all her riding 
horses. 

“Copenhagen” was the famous charger of 
the Duke of Wellington who rode him on the 
fateful plain at Waterloo when the almost 
invincible Napoleon tasted bitter defeat. 
About half a century later, on another con- 
tinent, General Philip Sheridan made his 
storied ride from Winchester, Virginia, to 
Cedar Creek, “twenty miles away,” on the 
back of his coal-black charger, “Rienzi.” 

Probably the most celebrated of war- 
horses was General Robert E. Lee’s “Trav- 
eler.” The great commander described his 
favorite mount as “Confederate gray” in 
color. In some of the hard campaigns the 
saddle was not removed from the horse's 
back for days at a time. “Traveler” shied 
during the second clash at Manassas, threw 
the general and broke a bone in one of his 
hands. This accident did not lessen Lee’s 
affection for the horse which he had bought 
from a major for two hundred dollars. 

“Traveler” and his famous owner died 
only a short time apart. In Lee’s funeral 
procession the war horse carried crepe on 
his bridle and empty saddle. He walked 
slowly just behind the hearse and between 
two soldiers. His head hung low, as if he 
were grieving at the loss of his master. A 
few weeks later “Traveler” somehow ac- 
quired an infection in one of his feet, lock- 
jaw developed, and he died. 


The term “police dog” does not designate 
breed, but on the contrary a form of special 
activity, and consequently may be applied 
to any breed of dog used in police work. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Seciety will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the president who 
has been duly elected, special Band of Mercy literature 
and a gilt badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One thousand and eighty-five new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during May. Of 
these, 591 were in Illinois, 145 in Vermont, 
131 in Georgia, 108 in Rhode Island, 58 in 
Massachusetts, 22 in Pennsylvania, 18 in 
Tennessee, five in Texas, four in Virginia, 
two in Wisconsin, and one in New Hamp- 
shire. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 195,886. 


Do not forget that in hot weather all 
domestic animals need a plentiful supply of 
water easily available. 


Permits for Visiting Pets 


FRANK H. CROSS 


ISITORS to Arizona, who would take 

dogs, cats, or other pets with them, are 
required to apply for a permit to the state 
veterinarian, Capitol building, Phoenix. 
Such a permit will be issued with the fol- 
lowing stipulations: 

A statement will be required from a li- 
censed veterinary that the dog is free from 
disease and that his neighborhood has been 
free from rabies for the past six months. 
If rabies has been present, a certificate 
showing the dog has been immunized within 
the past eight or ten months will be re- 
quired. Owners of dogs will be required to 
show such certificates upon passing any of 
the Arizona quarantine stations when en- 
tering the state, it is said. 


TIGER SWALLOW-TAIL BUTTERFLY 
AND PETUNIAS 


“DAVEY BEEBE” 


Epitaph by his owner, ETHEL FAIRMONT, 
Cheshire, Conn. 
He gave us love and loyalty— 
The rarest gifts beneath the sun; 
If such a comrade has no soul, 
Then, Reader, I have none! 


Why We Love the Elephant 


NETTIE WYSOR 


OR strength and _ intelligence, for 

humer and kindliness, for his many 
other near-human qualities, where is there 
his equal in all the animal creation? The 
giant gray beast with the big ears, with the 
teeth protruding from his upper jaw, and 
the incredible trunk that serves so many 
useful purposes, has attracted mankind al- 
most since the dawn of history. 

These characteristic features of the ele- 
phant, indeed, have furnished no end of 
interest and amusement to people of all 
ages; for in the whole round of creation 
no physical feature can be found more 
efficient and comprehensive in its uses than 
the elephant’s trunk. Made up of very 
strong and sensitive muscles and having at 
the end a sort of thumb-and-finger forma- 
tion, it does for the elephant a great many 
things. It is his nose, upper lip, arm, and 
hand all in one. With it he picks up small 
objects, smeils, drinks, and carries food to 
his mouth. He stores away several gallons 
of water in his big stomach, drawing it out 
again, as needed to refresh his body. In 
making his way through the jungle he uses 
his trunk like an arm, pulling up trees by 
the roots or holding to them to keep from 
slipping. If he goes swimming—an exer- 
cise in which he delights—he can _ sub- 
merge his whole body; for by keeping his 
trunk up in the air he breathes as easily as 
if on land. Naturally, such a long snout 
sometimes gets in the way or is in danger, 
but that does not trouble the elephant; he 
simply rolls it up on his head to bring his 
tusks into action, or tucks it into his mouth 
to protect it from harm. No wonder he 
looks so knowingly out of his small eyes. 

An elephant that has been broken to the 
service of man is invaluable. In Oriental 
state processions, his trappings, colorful, 
the howdah on his back occupied by a rich 
potentate, he is the embodiment of splen- 
did dignity. In former times his use in 
war spread terror in the ranks of the 
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enemy; he was sometimes even taught to 
hold a weapon in his trunk. In India and 
Ceylon, when jungle lands are to be 
cleared, an elephant does the work of many 
men. He carries heavy timbers on his 
tusks, holding them in place with his trunk 
and setting about his work with skill when 
he sees what is expected of him. 

But size and strength and intelligence, 
admirable as they are, do not account for 
the esteem in which this first citizen of the 
jungle is held by all who know him either 
personally or by reputation. The elephant, 
in a word, is a fine character. Though he 
fights against being tamed, in a few months 
he becomes as docile and friendly as a dog 
and inspires undying affection in those to 
whom he belongs or who have the care of 
him. Sometimes he shows his love for his 
master by putting his “arm” around him 
in return for the petting his master bestows 
upon him. Mukerji tells a story of an ele- 
phant who, after years spent in civilization, 
felt the call of the wild and escaped to the 
jungle. There, even at the risk of becom- 
ing an outcast from the herd, he saved the 
lives of two hunters; for they were men, 
and he loved men. 

It is gratifying to know that the English 
and Belgian Governments are reversing 
their African policy of destroying ele- 
phants and are now interested in preserv- 
ing these powerful creatures that are so 
clever, so lovable, and so willing to work. 


Oldest Cat Passes On 


FRANK H. CROSS 


“Dolly Newton,” a cat that belonged to 
John Steven McGroarty, famous California 
author and playwright, is dead at twenty 
years of age. Her owner claimed that she 
was one of the oldest cats in the ‘United 
States. Now, he says, she is back with her 
ancestors in Egypt, “where all good cats go 
when their stay on earth is ended.” 

Dolly Newton was a remarkable cat. She 
received letters from all over the world, 
took pleasure in automobile rides, and per- 
formed many tricks. Her famous owner 
maintained that “the line between her and 
human intelligence was thin and vague.” 

McGroarty, an admirer of cats, main- 
tains that they are the only animals that 
man has never been able to enslave. 


Exit the Dog Catcher 


The Pueblo (Colorado) Indicator is one 
of our valued weekly exchanges. Its editor, 
Patrick Byrnes, often indicates his interest 
in humane matters. He conducts a column 
headed “In Nature’s Domain” from which 
we reprint the following: 

May 31 will see the last of the dog 
catcher in Pueblo. All funds in the budget 
will be exhausted by that time and no others 
will be supplied. Should he attempt to oper- 
ate after May 31 he can be arrested and 
dealt with in the Courts. At last Pueblo is 
realizing how unpopular it is to support 
a dog catcher, a relic of the old times. 

No city or town can have good luck that 
lends itself to the murder of dogs. There 
are cases where dogs should be controlled, 
but dog catchers as a rule are evil jinx 
who bring bad fortune. They won’t like it 
in dog heaven. 
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Cricket Play 


SOLVEIG PAULSON 


As I sat out on the grass one day, 

I saw two crickets at their play. 

I sat so still they did not fear, 
They hardly knew that I was near. 


They hopped about and jumped and pranced, 
They turned hand-springs and ran and danced, 
They laughed a funny cricket way 

And chased each other through the hay. 


They played leap-frog and hop-scotch, too, 
Just like the boys and girls all do, 

Then, when the western sky grew red, 
Their mother called them home to bed. 


Peter Penguin Builds His Home 
ESTHER DALZIEL HOOEY 


ETER PENGUIN, that funny bird that walks somewhat 
like a person, and whose tiny wings look as if they never 
had a chance to grow, was building his home. It was not much 
trouble to build, for Peter and his wife do not bother much 
about a nest. A few sticks and stones and grass or seaweed 
gathered together is all they want. But they want some fur- 
niture and, strange as it may seem, the furniture consists of 
sticks and stones, with some nice grass or seaweed. So the 
furniture is about the same as the stuff the home is made of. 
They are very fond of smooth round stones also for furnishing 
their home and will carry these stones a long distance, so you 
see they do not mind hard work. 

After the home is furnished, Mrs. Penguin lays one egg, 
and when the baby penguin is hatched both father and mother 
take turns in caring for it. Indeed Mrs. Peter nurses and 
looks after Baby Penguin until it is a year old. 

The tiny wings of the penguins are of no use whatever for 
flying, but they make splendid paddles. And as the penguins 
like to spend most of their time in the water they do not mind 
being unable to fly. But birds that cannot fly are pretty help- 
less in times of danger, so they find safety in living close to- 
gether. In some places, during the hatching season, hundreas 
of these birds have their homes close together. 

A man who was studying birds visited a penguin rookery 
and found one nest or home furnished with a lot of smooth 
stones, enough to fill half a wheelbarrow. No doubt these 
stones had to be carried a long way in the birds’ mouths 
which is not an easy way to carry a heavy weight. 

Penguins do not moult like other birds. Their little flipper- 
like wings have no quills, and when they cast off their short 
scale-like feathers, they do so somewhat as a snake casts 
off his skin. 


“To be able to appreciate the best in life is an ideal that 
every youth should have. There are all sorts of things in 
life, some good, some bad, and some neither very good nor 
very bad. Hosts of young people miss the best things, be- 
cause they have fixed their attention on lesser things. So 
the finest things in life they never see. The youth who has 
learned to look for the best in music, in art, in literature, 
in his associates, and in himself, will get the most out of life.” 


AUSTRALIA’S LIVE NATIVE TEDDY-BEAR, 
THE KOALA 


This boy’s pet is carrying her cub “pick-a-back,” which is the 
baby’s method of transportation for some time. The koalas are 
also called wombats and sloths. 


“Skippy Squirrel 
ETHEL HAND 


NE day in late summer a tiny squirrel was discovered 

slowly and forlornly crossing the public highway. Stopping 
frequently and holding up one small front foot, he seemed a 
bit bewildered, perhaps recently orphaned or lost from his 
mother. Only Providence assisted by the lady beside the road, 
saved him from annihilation beneath the wheels of some 
speeding automobile. 

This was such a wee baby squirrel that he had not yet 
learned to eat, so had to be fed warm milk from a medicine 
dropper. And how he would grasp his “bottle” with both 
“hands” and drain every last drop of milk! Soon, however, 
“Skippy” grew larger and stronger. He dashed from place 
to place, jumped from one person to another so quickly that 
the eye could scarcely follow his movements. When tired of 
play he might be found hidden away, sleeping in some conven- 
ient coat pocket. Then, he learned to climb trees, to jump 
from limb to limb and from tree to tree. 

Now Skippy is a grown squirrel, still full of playful tricks. 
He climbs and jumps everywhere, turns somersaults in the 
air, hangs upside down from bushes and twigs and does all 
sorts of gymnastics. And how that squirrel does love to bury 
nuts all around the place, then, later, dig them up again! Seated 
in some safe and, usually, lofty spot, he gnaws his nuts and eats, 
with an eye cocked for danger. 

Though Skippy is still tame and at ease in the presence of 
humans, he will let only one person touch him—his mistress, 
who raised him. She may handle him, roll him on his back, 
toss him around as she pleases, but no one else! Skippy is 
most certainly a “one woman” squirrel! 
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Echoes of Be Kind to Animals Week 


mane Education Society distributed 

the special national Be Kind to Ani- 
mals colored posters in large quantities and 
generally contributed largely to the success 
of the celebration in their respective states: 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Texas, 
Washington and California. 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers announced the Week in. their offi- 
cial Bulletin and sent out notices of it, call- 
ing attention to the suggestive leaflet by 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, national chairman 
of humane education, and referring local 
associations to the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, Boston, for additional pro- 
gram material. 


Mrs. M. R. L. Freshel, president of the 
Millennium Guild, spoke on “Richard Wag- 
ner as a Humanitarian” at the Assembly 
Rooms, 56 East 56th Street, New York, 
April 22, and before the pupils of the Max- 
well Training School for Teachers, Brook- 
lyn, April 28. 


Mrs. Harriet S. Heineman of the Lan- 
caster County Humane Society, Pa., gave 
a humane broadcast from WEEU, Reading, 
on Tuesday, and another from WKJC, Lan- 
caster, on Wednesday of Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week, in addition to supplying posters 
and leafiets to the schools. 


The Women’s Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., 
Philadelphia, placed 500 posters in schools, 
moving picture theaters and store windows 
in the city, and had an appropriate program 
on their weekly radio broadcast. On Satur- 
day the Society, with the Young American 
Humane Union, gave a children’s party at 
their headquarters, 916 Spruce Street, when 
prizes were given to the winners of story 
and poster contests, open to children un- 
der 16, sponsored by the two organizations. 


PRimene workers of the American Hu- 


In Washington, D. C., an intensive pro- 
gram was carried out by the Animal Relief 
and Humane Education League under the 
direction of Miss Virginia W. Sargent, pres- 
ident, who gave an address on Humane 
Sunday. More than 1,200 Morgan Dennis 
posters, “Lost and Found,” were distributed 
throughout the Capital, while 200 street 
ears of the city bore special large-lettered 
signs emphasizing Humane Week. 


Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, field worker of 
the American Humane Education Society, 
received a letter from Governor Henry 
Horner, in which he said: “The splendid 


purposes of your organization deserve sup- 
port and encouragement. Through the ac- 
tivities of your Society, and associated 
groups, our children and our citizens are 
inspired to attain the higher ideals of hu- 
manitarians. Kindness and justice to ani- 
mals always manifest the twin virtues of 
sympathy and understanding.” A joint let- 
ter from Mrs. Toomim, Mrs. Charlotte L. 
Hunt, president of the Chicago Humane Ed- 
ucation Society, and Mrs. Julia M. Baldwin 
of the Chicago and Cook County Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, was sent to all the Clubs 
in the vicinity. Daily broadcasts by out- 
standing citizens were given on station 
WIBO, and 150,000 school children were 
reached by a special letter with an outline 
program for humane exercises. 


Under the direction of the state chair- 
man of humane education, Mrs. Dorothy H. 
Krahl, there was an unusual exhibit at the 
convention of the Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, at Danville, April 19-21. 
A large placard bore the legend: “Humane 
Education is the Basis for World Peace.” 
Many original posters were shown and vari- 
ous leaflets were distributed freely. Three 
hundred registered for the ready-to-use 
program and free monthly Humane Educa- 
tion Message for use in Parent-Teacher 
circles. 


Seymour Carroll of Columbia, S. C., re- 
ports that the Governor of that state issued 
a proclamation for Humane Week, that 
Mayor Owens of Columbia gave out a state- 
ment in behalf of the cause, that a radio 
program was presented over station WIS, 
Columbia; and that many newspapers in 
South Carolina featured the message of 
kindness to animals. The Associated Negro 
Press of Chicago carried a news release 
giving plans for the national celebration. 


The local S. P. C. A. in Greenville, S. C., 
offered prizes for the best stories on the 
subject, “Why We Should Be Kind to Ani- 
mals,” in two classes, one for those below 
18 years of age, and one for those above. 
The Observer of that city carried an ex- 
cellent editorial. 


Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, field worker 
in Georgia, assisted in planning celebrations 
for five cities, secured three radio speakers, 
and held a humane education exhibit at the 
Georgia Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
She conducted the largest kindness to ani- 
mals poster contest ever held in Georgia, 
the fifth Parent-Teacher district winning 
the Francis H. Rowley trophy. The Au- 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property), describe the property). 


July, 1938 


gusta (Ga.) Humane Society sponsored an 
intensive campaign in the schools of Rich- 
mond County where a program was carried 
out in every class-room and a written ex- 
pression of kindness received from each jpu- 
pil. The Troup County Humane Socicty, 
Emory R. Park, president, LaGrange, Ga., 
exhibited the “Bell of Atri” film before 
4,779 children, representing nearly all the 
schools, both white and colored, in the 
county. 


Theo. D. Meyer, director of the Eve Meyer 
Foundation for Humane Education, Hous- 
ton, Texas, presented several programs 
over station KTRH, arranged for exercises 
in the city branch libraries, including pre- 
sentation of a dog statue to the Carnegie 
on North Side, of a new pedestal for the 
bird statue at the Heights, and of book- 
ends of dog design to the Colored branch. 


We are pained to announce the death of 
Mrs. F. W. Swanton, general manager of 
the Oregon Humane Society, Portland, at 
her home in that city, May 30. She was one 
of the ablest humane workers in the country 
and numbered a host of friends. 


IN MEMORIAM 


In Memory of Pauline Tingley. Faithful 
and loving companion and friend. 

She had a sweet, but timid disposition. 
Her coat was long, fine and soft as silk; 
her markings were beautiful. Her eyes 
blended in color with that of her coat. 

She was born in Framingham, Mass., 
August 6, 1916. 

She passed away at her home in Boston, 
May 3, 1933. 

She was the Prize Winner of many Blue 
Ribbons, beginning in the Kitten Class, at 
The Boston Cat Club (Short-haired Tawny 
Tabby Class). 


“Spare puss who trusts us, purring on our. hearth. 

“The beasts of the field cry to Thee and Thou 
hearest them.” Inspiration 

“Animals surpass many human beings in love, un- 
selfishness, generosity, conscience, and self-sacrifice.” 

Rev. J. G. Woop 

“There is a current of thought from the beginning 
to the end of the Bible, which either expresses or 
implies that animals share with man immortal life.” 

Solomon says: “That which befalleth the sons of 
men befalleth beasts; as the one dieth, so dieth the 
other; yea they have all one breath, so that a man 
hath no pre-eminence above a beast. All go to one 
place.”’ 

Christ said: ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 


Dedicated to her memory by Dr. Louisa 
Paine Tingley. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office; 180 Longwood Avenue. 

Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 
Humane Societies and Agents are invited to cor- 
respond with us for terms on large orders. 
All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 5S. P. C. A. 
Active Life 


$100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 5000 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining 2000 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
oston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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